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Throughout  its  history  the  U.S.  military  has  been  almost  solely  responsible  for 
“Phase  IV”  operations,  despite  the  fact  that  the  expertise  required  to  execute  the 
majority  of  post-combat  stability  tasks  resides  within  other  agencies.  The  current 
situation  in  Iraq  has  renewed  U.S.  government  interest  in  this  subject  and  as  a  result 
numerous  initiatives  are  currently  underway  in  an  attempt  to  “win  the  peace”  in  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  manner.  The  U.S.  government  should  exploit  this  interest  by 
instituting  policies  that  restrict  U.S.  military  involvement  to  those  conflicts  absolutely  vital 
to  national  security,  ensure  decisive  force  is  in  place  at  the  onset  of  Phase  IV 
operations,  fully  integrate  the  interagency  at  the  onset  of  its  planning  for  an  intervention, 
ensure  full  funding  of  S/CRS  initiatives,  reestablish  true  unity  of  command  for  each 
phase  of  the  operation,  and  focus  on  the  security  sector  of  stabilization  and 
reconstruction  tasks.  Taken  together,  these  actions  will  allow  the  U.S.  to  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  execute  stability  and  reconstruction  operations,  thus  winning 
the  peace  and  maximizing  resource  availability  for  the  challenges  of  persistent  conflict 
in  the  21st  century. 


FINDING  AN  EXIT:  DELINEATING  BATTLE  HANDOFF  IN  PHASE  IV 


...I  am  here  to  make  the  case  for  strengthening  our  capacity  to  use  “soft” 
power  and  for  better  integrating  it  with  “hard”  power.1 

— Robert  M.  Gates 
Secretary  of  Defense 

Throughout  its  existence  the  U.S.  military  has  been  almost  solely  responsible  for 
post-combat  “Phase  IV”  operations  largely  because  it  is  already  in  place  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  its  primary  combat  mission  and  no  other  entity  has  had  the 
capability  to  assume  this  responsibility  in  a  timely  manner.  This  circumstance  has 
become  self-perpetuating  as  many  proponents  of  the  status  quo  base  their  argument  on 
the  fact  that  “the  Army  has  always  done  it”  and  therefore  will  always  be  required  to  do  it. 
These  advocates  posit  that  the  military  should  stop  trying  to  avoid  the  mission  and 
instead  embrace  it.  This  argument  notwithstanding,  the  fact  remains  that  the  expertise 
required  to  execute  the  majority  of  post-combat  stability  tasks  resides  within  other 
agencies.  Indeed,  recent  history  has  shown  the  current  arrangement  is  at  best  grossly 
inefficient  and  at  worst  wholly  unsuccessful.  Numerous  initiatives  are  currently 
underway  within  the  U.S.  government  in  an  attempt  to  “win  the  peace”  in  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  manner.  This  paper  will  explain  why  the  current  approach  is 
dysfunctional,  examine  the  status  of  current  initiatives,  and  make  policy 
recommendations  for  future  success  in  Phase  IV  operations. 

Phase  IV  Operations  Defined 

While  popular  usage  often  equates  the  terms  “Phase  IV  operations,”  “stability 
operations,”  and  “nation-building,”  it  is  useful  to  review  the  actual  meanings  of  these 
concepts  as  they  are  understood  by  those  charged  with  carrying  them  out. 


The  Department  of  Defense  broadly  defines  “stability  operations”  as  “military  and 
civilian  activities  conducted  across  the  spectrum  from  peace  to  conflict  to  establish  or 
maintain  order  in  States  and  regions.”  Military  support  to  stability,  security,  transition, 
and  reconstruction  (SSTR)  operations  is  defined  as  “activities  that  support  U.S. 
Government  plans  for  stabilization,  security,  reconstruction  and  transition  operations, 
which  lead  to  sustainable  peace  while  advancing  U.S.  interests.”  “Stability  operations 
tasks  include  helping:  rebuild  indigenous  institutions”  such  as  “security  forces, 
correctional  facilities,  and  judicial  systems... encouraging... bottom-up  economic  activity 
and  constructing  necessary  infrastructure;  and  developing  representative  governmental 
institutions.”2 

Stability  operations  and  reconstruction  efforts  are  sometimes  described  as 
elements  of  nation-building.3  According  to  James  Dobbins,  “Nation-building,  as  it  is 
commonly  referred  to  in  the  United  States,  involves  the  use  of  armed  force  as  part  of  a 
broader  effort  to  promote  political  and  economic  reforms  with  the  objective  of 
transforming  a  society  emerging  from  conflict  into  one  at  peace  with  itself  and  its 
neighbors.”4 

The  military  defines  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  operations  as  follows: 

The  stabilize  phase  is  required  when  there  is  no  fully  functional,  legitimate 
civil  governing  authority  present.  The  joint  force  may  be  required  to 
perform  limited  local  governance,  integrating  the  efforts  of  other 
supporting/contributing  multinational,  [intergovernmental  organizations] 

IGO,  [nongovernmental  organizations]  NGO,  or  [United  States 
Government]  USG  agency  participants  until  legitimate  local  entities  are 
functioning.  This  includes  providing  or  assisting  in  the  provision  of  basic 
services  to  the  population.  The  stabilize  phase  is  typically  characterized  by 
a  change  from  sustained  combat  operations  to  stability  operations. 
Stability  operations  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  threat  (military  and/or 
political)  is  reduced  to  a  manageable  level  that  can  be  controlled  by  the 
potential  civil  authority  or,  in  noncombat  situations,  to  ensure  that  the 
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situation  leading  to  the  original  crisis  does  not  reoccur  and/or  its  effects 
are  mitigated.  Redeployment  operations  may  begin  during  this  phase  and 
should  be  identified  as  early  as  possible.  Throughout  this  segment,  the 
[joint  force  commander]  JFC  continuously  assesses  the  impact  of  current 
operations  on  the  ability  to  transfer  overall  regional  authority  to  a 
legitimate  civil  entity,  which  marks  the  end  of  the  phase.5 

In  addition  to  the  portions  emphasized  above,  it  should  be  noted  that  Phase  IV  is 
not  the  only  phase  in  which  joint  forces  conduct  “stability  operations”  and  that  the 
transition  from  one  phase  to  the  next  is  rarely  crystal  clear.  Phase  III  (Dominate) 
operations,  generally  associated  with  sustained  combat,  are  conducted  to  break  the 
enemy’s  will  and  control  the  operational  environment.  In  this  phase  stability  operations 
are  conducted  as  needed  to  set  conditions  for  the  transition  to  Phase  IV.  Phase  III 
operations  conclude  with  decisive  operations  that  drive  the  adversary  to  culmination  and 
achieve  the  JFC’s  operational  objectives.6 

Phase  V  (Enable  Civil  Authority)  operations  are  characterized  by  joint  force 
support  to  legitimate  civil  governance  in  theater  and  include  the  coordination  of  actions 
of  supporting  or  supported  multinational,  agency,  and  other  organizational  participants. 
The  military  endstate  is  achieved  in  this  phase  upon  completion  of  redeployment  but 
combatant  command  involvement  with  nations  or  agencies  may  be  required  beyond 
termination  of  the  joint  operation  to  achieve  the  national  strategic  endstate.7 

An  additional  concept  frequently  interwoven  in  discussions  of  Phase  IV  operations 
that  also  merits  definition  here  is  “full  spectrum  operations.”  The  Army  states  that  full 
spectrum  operations  consist  of  offensive,  defensive,  and  stability  and  reconstruction 
operations.  In  this  context  stability  and  reconstruction  operations  are  described  as 
those  operations  that  “sustain  and  exploit  security  and  control  over  areas,  populations, 
and  resources.”  They  also  “employ  military  capabilities  to  reconstruct  or  establish 
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services  and  support  civilian  agencies.”  And  finally,  “lead  to  an  environment  in  which,  in 
cooperation  with  a  legitimate  government,  the  other  instruments  of  national  power  can 
predominate.”8 

Building  on  these  basic  definitional  foundations,  this  paper  draws  additional 
distinctions  between  the  tasks  commonly  lumped  under  the  stability  operations  rubrics 
cited  above.  To  this  end  this  paper  will  employ  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for 
Reconstruction  and  Stabilization,  Department  of  State’s  (S/CRS)  Post  Conflict 
Reconstruction  Essential  Task  Matrix  (ETM),  which  consists  of  five  technical  sectors 
and  1 ,178  tasks,  to  more  precisely  address  what  is  meant  by  Phase  IV  operations.  The 
five  technical  sectors  are:  Security,  Governance  and  Participation,  Humanitarian 
Assistance  and  Social  Well-Being,  Economic  Stabilization  and  Infrastructure,  and 
Justice  and  Reconciliation.9 

In  terms  of  scope,  this  paper  will  address  Phase  IV  operations  and  their  included 
nation-building  activities  as  opposed  to  nation-building  activities  writ  large.  In  the 
interest  of  brevity  and  in  consideration  of  prevalent  military  usage,  these  activities  will  be 
referred  to  as  Phase  IV  operations  from  this  point  forward. 

Why  Change  the  Status  Quo? 

One  needs  to  look  no  further  than  the  current  situation  in  Iraq  to  see  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  the  U.S.  approach  to  stability  operations.  The  vast  majority  of  U.S. 
ground  forces  have  been  virtually  tied  down  there  for  nearly  five  years  with  no  end  in 
sight.  These  forces  are  arguably  approaching  their  breaking  point  and  will  require  at 
least  $26  billion  over  two  years  to  reset  once  they  are  finally  redeployed.10  As  a  result 
the  bulk  of  U.S.  ground  forces  are  and  will  be,  for  the  next  several  years  at  a  minimum, 
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unavailable  for  any  significant  deployment  elsewhere  during  what  the  Army’s  senior 
leadership  is  referring  to  as  an  on-going  era  of  persistent  conflict.11 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the  U.S.  has  become  involved  in  a  new  stability 
operation  every  two  years,  each  of  which  typically  lasts  from  five  to  eight  years.12  As 
such  it  is  incumbent  on  the  U.S.  to  find  ways  to  economize  on  the  use  of  its  military 
forces  to  ensure  they  are  available  to  respond  to  emerging  crises.  The  U.S.  has  also 
spent  much  more  on  stability  operations  than  on  sustained  combat  operations  since  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War.13  Clearly  the  limited  resources  the  U.S.  has  to  spend  on  stability 
operations  should  be  allocated  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  accomplishing  the  mission  in 
the  most  efficient  and  expedient  manner. 

The  circumstances  in  any  Phase  IV  operation  are  unquestionably  difficult  and 
complex  and  innumerable  factors  have  contributed  to  U.S.  interventions  that  have  been 
less  than  successful.  There  is  also  no  assurance  that  changes  to  the  U.S.  approach  to 
stability  operations  would  have  made  any  of  the  foregoing  experiences  appreciably 
better.  But  there  are  some  changes  to  U.S.  policy  that  would  seem  to  improve  the  odds 
for  success.  And  it  stands  to  reason  that  any  ability  to  put  civilian  stability  operations 
subject  matter  experts  in  the  place  of  military  forces  would  at  a  minimum  free  those 
forces  for  other  missions.  As  mentioned  above,  even  those  analysts  who  cite  historical 
precedence  and  surrender  to  the  idea  that  conditions  cannot  and  will  not  ever  change, 
and  thus  would  have  the  military  wholeheartedly  accept  the  entire  stability  operations 
mission,  acknowledge  that  the  expertise  for  many  of  the  tasks  resides  in  other 
agencies.14 
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The  situation  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  has  spurred  interest  in  the  area  of  stability 
operations  and  new  executive  and  legislative  action  has  already  occurred,  but  reform  is 
only  in  its  initial  stages.  The  Department  of  Defense  should  seek  to  reinforce  and  guide 
these  actions  as  outlined  below  to  establish  a  permanent,  improved  construct  to  its 
execution  of  stability  operations  before  “stability  fatigue”  or  the  desire  for  a  “peace 
dividend”  at  the  end  of  the  current  conflict  precludes  positive  change  from  occurring  and 
taking  hold.15 

Current  Initiatives:  DoD 

On  November  28,  2005,  the  Department  of  Defense  published  Directive  3000.05, 
“Military  Support  for  Stability,  Security,  Transition,  and  Reconstruction  (SSTR) 
Operations.”  This  Directive  provided  initial  guidance  on  its  subject  while  acknowledging 
that  such  operations  would  “evolve  over  time”  and  that  future  DoD  policy  would  further 
address  DoD’s  role.  Key  policy  is  established  in  the  statement  that  “stability  operations 
are  a  core  U.S.  military  mission  that  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  prepared  to 
conduct  and  support.  They  shall  be  given  the  priority  comparable  to  combat 
operations...”  Even  so,  the  Directive  goes  on  to  acknowledge  that  “Many  stability 
operations  tasks  are  best  performed  by  indigenous,  foreign  or  civilian  professionals. 
Nonetheless,  U.S.  military  forces  shall  be  prepared  to  perform  all  tasks  necessary  to 
establish  or  maintain  order  when  civilians  cannot  do  so.”16  The  Directive  further 
instructs  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments  and  the  Commander,  U.S.  Special 
Operations  Command,  to  “support  interagency  requests  for  personnel  and  assistance  to 
bolster  the  capabilities  of  U.S.  Departments  and  Agencies  to  prepare  for  and  conduct 
stability  operations  as  appropriate...”17 
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In  its  first  report  to  Congress  on  the  implementation  of  Directive  3000.05  DoD 


notes  that 

The  greatest  challenge  to  the  U.S.  Government’s  ability  to  conduct  SSTR 
operations  is  the  lack  of  integrated  capability  and  capacity  of  civilian 
agencies  with  which  the  military  must  partner  to  achieve  success.  The 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  can  fill  some  of  these  gaps  in  civilian  capacity  in  the 
short-term,  but  strategic  success  will  only  be  possible  with  (1)  a  robust 
architecture  for  unified  civil-military  actions,  and  (2)  substantially  more 
resources  devoted  to  making  civilian  U.S.  Departments  and  Agencies 
operational  and  expeditionary.''8 

The  report  goes  on  to  describe  the  progress  DoD  has  made  by  restructuring 
agencies,  expanding  training,  and  synchronizing  efforts  with  other  agencies,  to  include 
support  for  the  Advanced  Civilian  Teams  (ACT)  envisioned  by  S/CRS. 

In  examining  DoD’s  efforts  in  this  regard,  the  Government  Accountability  Office 
(GAO)  found  that  “DoD  has  developed  and  continues  to  evolve  an  approach  to  enhance 
its  stability  operations  capabilities,  but  it  has  encountered  challenges  in  identifying  and 
addressing  capability  gaps  and  developing  measures  of  effectiveness...”19  GAO 
recommends  “DoD  provide  more  comprehensive  guidance,  including  a  clear 
methodology  and  time  frames  for  completion,  to  combatant  commanders  and  the 
services  on  how  to  identify  and  prioritize  needed  capabilities  and  develop  measures  of 
effectiveness.”20 


Current  Initiatives:  DoS 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  DoD  Directive,  President  Bush  signed  National  Security 
Presidential  Directive/NSPD-44  “Management  of  Interagency  Efforts  Concerning 
Reconstruction  and  Stabilization.”  This  Directive  is  focused  on  the  Department  of  State 
and  charges  the  Secretary  of  State  to, 
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coordinate  and  lead  integrated  United  States  Government  efforts, 
involving  all  U.S.  Departments  and  Agencies  with  relevant  capabilities,  to 
prepare,  plan  for,  and  conduct  stabilization  and  reconstruction  activities. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  coordinate  such  efforts  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  ensure  harmonization  with  any  planned  or  ongoing  U.S. 
military  operations  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  Support  relationships 
among  elements  of  the  United  States  Government  will  depend  on  the 
particular  situation  being  addressed.  21 

Most  notably,  the  Directive  additionally  makes  the  Secretary  of  State  responsible 
for:  coordinating  with  DoD  in  the  planning  and  implementation  phases;  coordinating 
with  foreign  countries,  international  and  regional  organizations,  NGO,  and  private  sector 
entities;  maximizing  NGO  and  international  resources;  and  leading  the  U.S. 
development  of  a  strong  civilian  response  capability.  Other  Executive  Departments  and 
Agencies  are  required  to  coordinate  with  the  S/CRS  during  budget  formulation.  Lastly, 
the  Directive  “does  not... affect  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
command  relationships  established  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.”22 

According  to  the  President’s  Report  to  Congress  on  Improving  Interagency 
Support,  the  S/CRS  will  build  capacity  for  deploying  civilian  officials  through  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  State’s  Active  and  Standby  Response  Corps, 
engage  in  whole-of-government  planning  processes  for  a  range  of  countries  in  transition 
from  conflict,  and  provide  core  teams  at  the  military  operational  command  level  in  a 
reconstruction  and  stabilization  crisis.23  This  report  points  out  the  continuing  need  for 
increased  authorities  and  resources  to  hire  non-government  experts  for  crisis  response, 
train  and  equip  partner  military  and  security  forces,  and  build  a  civilian  surge  capacity 
and  reserve.  The  latter  includes  expansion  of  the  Active  Response  Corps  (ARC)  of  full¬ 
time  first  responders  who  can  surge  within  a  week  to  30  days  for  up  to  one  year  and  the 
Standby  Response  Corps  (SRC)  of  civilian  agency  employees  with  other  ongoing 
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responsibilities  who  are  vetted  and  remain  on  an  active  roster.  The  Civilian  Reserve 
Corps  (CRC)  of  civilians  with  critical  expertise  not  actively  resident  in  the  U.S. 
Government  who  are  ready  to  be  called  as  experts  and  advisors  within  60  days  for  up  to 
two  years  is  in  development.24 

The  President’s  report  also  discusses  the  establishment  of  the  Interagency 
Management  System  (IMS)  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  that  will  manage 
“complex  reconstruction  and  stabilization  engagements  by  ensuring  coordination  among 
all  United  States  Government  stakeholders”  from  tactical  to  strategic  levels.  The  IMS 
consists  of  a  crisis-specific,  Washington-based  Country  Reconstruction  and 
Stabilization  Group  (CSRG),  a  Combatant  Command-integrated  Integration  Planning 
Cell  (IPC),  and  one  or  more  interagency  field  management,  planning,  and  coordination 
Advance  Civilian  Teams  (ACT)  to  support  Chiefs  of  Mission  in  the  field  which  may 
operate  with  or  without  military  involvement.25  The  report  states  that  “The  IMS  goes  a 
long  way  toward  improving  the  coordination  of  activities  and  ensuring  unity  of  effort  in 
reconstruction  and  stabilization  missions.”26 

In  its  fiscal  year  2009  budget  the  Department  of  State  requested  nearly  $249 
million  for  its  “Civilian  Stabilization  Initiative”  which  is  intended  to  fully  fund  the  activities 
described  above.27  This  request  is  ground-breaking  in  that  it  marks  the  first  time  DoS 
has  requested  an  appropriate  amount  of  funding  for  its  stabilization  responsibilities 
since  the  President  signed  NSPD-44.  However,  previous  congressionally-driven 
attempts  to  obtain  lesser  sums  for  these  efforts  have  not  fared  well.  For  example, 
Senate  bill  S.  613:  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  Civilian  Management  Act  of  2007, 
introduced  on  15  February  2007  and  seeking  to  authorize  $80  million  for  S/CRS 
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activities,  was  placed  on  the  Senate  Legislative  Calendar  on  10  April  2007  but  has  yet 
to  be  considered.28 

The  Path  to  Success  in  Phase  IV 

In  order  to  maximize  the  opportunities  for  success  in  future  Phase  IV  operations 
the  U.S.  government  should  seek  to  implement  the  following  policies:  restrict  U.S. 
military  involvement  to  those  conflicts  absolutely  vital  to  national  security;  ensure 
decisive  force  is  in  place  at  the  onset  of  Phase  IV  operations;  integrate  planning  across 
the  interagency  at  the  onset  of  consideration  of  an  intervention;  ensure  DoS  is 
sufficiently  funded  to  fully  man  the  S/CRS  and  all  its  elements;  go  beyond  unity  of  effort 
to  establish  unity  of  command  during  Phase  IV;  and  man,  train,  and  equip  military  forces 
for  the  full  spectrum  of  tasks  described  under  the  security  technical  sector  of  the  S/CRS 
Post  Conflict  Reconstruction  Essential  Task  Matrix  (ETM)  while  assisting  subject  matter 
expert  agencies  in  becoming  fully  capable  of  assuming  the  balance  of  the  tasks  therein. 
The  rationale  underlying  each  of  these  recommendations  is  outlined  in  detail  below. 

Vital  Interests  and  Decisive  Force 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  Weinberger  and  Powell  Doctrines  of  restricting 
involvement  in  conflicts  to  those  vital  to  our  national  interests  and  using  decisive  force  to 
win  them.29  But  they  are  so  fundamental  to  ultimate  success  in  Phase  IV  that  one 
would  be  remiss  not  to  mention  them.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  the  two 
administrations  responsible  for  deploying  military  forces  more  frequently  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  rather  pointedly  rejected  these  doctrines.30 

Clearly  DoD  is  not  the  ultimate  “decider”  when  it  comes  to  determining  where  and 
when  military  forces  will  be  deployed.31  Even  so,  DoD  does  wield  significant  sway  in  the 
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decision-making  process.  Even  the  richest  nation  in  history  cannot  deploy  its  military  to 
address  all  the  problems  of  a  world  experiencing  an  “era  of  persistent  conflict.”  U.S. 
resources  will  always  be  limited  and  the  U.S.  must  expand  its  use  of  the  diplomatic  and 
economic  instruments  of  national  power  to  engage  a  greater  portion  of  the  world’s 
problems.  The  fact  that  the  U.S.  military  has  experienced  far  more  frequent 
deployments  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  does  not  mean  this  must  continue  to  be  the 
case  in  the  future. 

Given  the  U.S.  military’s  supremacy  in  sustained  combat  against  any  current  or 
currently  projected  adversary,  the  key  to  exploiting  decisive  force  is  ensuring  it  is  in 
place  at  the  onset  of  Phase  IV  operations.  The  military  can  become  a  victim  of  its  own 
success  when  limited  forces  quickly  prevail  in  sustained  combat  operations  before 
sufficient  forces  can  be  amassed  to  establish  and  maintain  security  in  Phase  IV.  The 
inability  to  prevent  looting  and  a  breakdown  of  law  and  order  at  the  “golden  hour”  when 
the  tide  has  turned  and  major  combat  operations  cease  runs  the  risk  of  emboldening 
those  who  would  continue  to  oppose  U.S.  presence.32  At  this  crucial  point,  while  the 
local  population  is  disorganized  and  resistors  are  off-balance,  the  U.S.  must  have,  at  a 
minimum,  sufficient  forces  and  supplies  on  hand  to  totally  secure  and  meet  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  country’s  capital  region.33  If  the  capital  city  cannot  be  rapidly 
brought  under  both  control  and  visible  order,  whatever  local  and  global  credibility  and 
legitimacy  the  U.S.  possessed  at  the  onset  of  the  intervention  will  quickly  erode.34 
While  such  erosion  at  the  local  level  can  serve  to  bolster  the  confidence  of  potential 
opposition  forces,  globally  it  can  undermine  both  domestic  and  coalition  will  to  see 
Phase  IV  efforts  through  to  completion.  Ideally  military  forces  should  be  accompanied 
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by  civil  administrators,  humanitarian  organizations,  judicial  and  penal  experts,  and 
sufficient  funding  and  resources  to  begin  the  demobilization,  disarmament,  and 
reintegration  of  former  combatants  and  the  retraining  of  the  police  force  at  this  critical 
time.35 

To  determine  the  size  of  the  forces  required  for  Phase  IV  operations,  one  must 
consider  the  size  of  the  population  and  the  level  of  security  and  control  within  the 
state.36  The  higher  the  level  of  residual  violence  and  criminality,  the  higher  the  ratio  of 
troops  to  population  required.37  Recent  Phase  IV  successes  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo, 
states  with  less  post-major  combat  hostilities  than  Iraq,  were  accomplished  with 
relatively  high  force  ratios  of  19  and  20  soldiers  per  1,000  of  population,  respectively.38 
Comparatively,  unsuccessful  operations  in  Somalia  and  Haiti  employed  only  five  and 
four  soldiers  per  1,000  inhabitants.39  When  President  Bush  declared  an  end  to  major 
combat  operations  on  1  May  2003  coalition  forces  had  about  175,000  troops  on  the 
ground,  or  seven  per  1 ,000  of  Iraq’s  population  of  approximately  25  million.40  A  force  of 
19  soldiers  per  1 ,000  of  population  would  have  translated  into  475,000  troops. 

As  indicated  above,  there  are  distinct  advantages  to  employing  such  a  clearly 
decisive  force.  The  mere  presence  of  well-equipped,  capable  soldiers  can  inhibit  the 
ability  of  insurgents  to  organize  and  launch  a  significant  fight.  If  an  insurgency  does 
develop  such  a  force  would  still  be  large  enough  to  maintain  order,  train  indigenous 
forces,  and  provide  the  intelligence  and  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  capabilities 
required  for  counterinsurgency  operations  to  the  small-unit  level.41  When  security  and 
control  are  established  a  fundamental  redistribution  of  power  can  occur  through  rapid 
and  thorough  reforms  that  keep  the  powerful  and  entrenched  elements  of  the  previous 
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governing  authority  at  bay.42  The  larger  the  force  at  the  onset  of  Phase  IV  operations, 
the  faster  indigenous  institutions  can  be  reconstituted  and  the  earlier  military  forces  can 
be  redeployed,  reset,  and  made  ready  to  execute  the  next  operation. 

Other  implications  of  employing  such  an  enormous  force  merit  consideration  as 

well.  First,  the  requirement  for  a  decisive  force  for  Phase  IV  reinforces  the  idea  that  the 

U.S.  should  only  deploy  its  forces  when  its  vital  interests  are  at  stake.  Second,  the  U.S. 

should  resist  unilateral  interventions  and  assemble  a  larger  international  coalition  to 

undertake  future  efforts  on  the  scale  of  the  regime  change  in  Iraq.  Third,  the  logistical 

realities  of  amassing  such  a  force  impede  the  speed  with  which  the  U.S.  can  employ  its 

military  power  around  the  world.  Finally,  decision-makers  should  pause  before 

considering  any  attempt  at  conducting  Phase  IV  operations  in  a  country  the  size  of  Iran 

with  a  population  of  over  65  million.43  The  DoD  Science  Board  summarizes  this  point  in 

its  2004  study  on  Transition  to  and  from  Hostilities : 

...the  military  services  have  learned  -  sometimes  through  bitter 
experience  -  that  shortchanging  combat  capability  is  much  more 
expensive  than  providing  the  needed  resources  in  the  first  place. 
However,  this  lesson  has  yet  to  be  learned  in  the  context  of  stabilization 
and  reconstruction  operations.44 

Planning  Integration 

As  cited  above,  the  Interagency  Management  System  for  Reconstruction  and 
Stabilization  established  by  DoS,  and  the  IMS’  subordinate  Combatant  Command- 
integrated  Integration  Planning  Cells  and  Advance  Civilian  Teams  in  particular,  provides 
greatly  improved  capability  for  advancing  planning  integration  across  the  interagency 
before  the  next  execution  of  Phase  IV  operations.  At  this  point  DoD  and  DoS  should 
adopt  the  GAO’s  recommendations  to 
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provide  implementation  guidance  on  the  mechanisms  needed  to  facilitate 
and  encourage  interagency  participation  in  the  development  of  military 
plans,  develop  a  process  to  share  planning  information  with  non-DoD 
agencies  early  in  the  planning  process  as  appropriate,  and  orient  DoD  and 
non-DoD  personnel  in  each  agency’s  planning  processes  and 
capabilities.45 

Any  attempt  to  integrate  activities  across  elements  as  diverse  as  those  of  the  U.S. 
interagency  will  be  faced  with  considerable  challenges  and  subject  to  the  political  whims 
and  personalities  of  those  appointed  or  elected  to  office  in  the  future.  DoD  can  catalyze 
this  process  by  encouraging  regular  civilian  agency  participation  in  its  planning  and 
exercises.46  Additionally,  while  the  issue  is  at  the  forefront  of  the  minds  of  its  executors, 
DoD  and  DoS  should  formalize  their  processes  for  ensuring  interagency  integration  in 
policy-level  directives.  Such  codification  is  critical  to  the  permanent  establishment  and 
realization  of  the  benefits  of  interagency  integration  over  the  long  term. 

Resourcing  DoS 

Since  the  publication  of  NSPD-44,  funding  for  S/CRS  and  its  stability  operations 
initiatives  has  grown  slowly,  from  $12.8  million  in  FY  2005  to  $16.6  million  in  FY  2006 
and  to  $20.1  million  for  FY  2007. 47  These  appropriations  have  lagged  presidential 
budget  requests  and  have  been  sufficient  only  to  permit  the  office  to  operate  without 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  capability  to  address  a  stability  operations  crisis.  While 
Congress  zeroed  out  $100  million  and  $75  million  requests  for  a  Conflict  Response 
Fund  for  FY  2006  and  FY  2007,  respectively,  it  did  authorize  a  $100  million  transfer  for 
each  year  from  DoD  for  services,  materiel,  and  SSTR-related  assistance.48  In  effect, 
the  DoD  transfer  funded  the  Conflict  Response  Fund,  which  is  to  be  used  to  prevent 
future  conflicts  and  pay  for  crisis  response  planning  and  transition  activities  in  the  first 
four  months  of  an  intervention.49 
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Clearly  the  S/CRS  will  require  additional  funding  if  it  is  to  have  the  ability  to  plan, 
train,  and  staff  a  deployable  cadre  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  role  assigned  to  it  in  NSPD-44. 
Even  though  Congress  made  clear  the  transfer  of  DoD  funds  was  a  temporary  move, 
stakeholders  believe  future  increases  in  S/CRS  funding  will  come  at  the  expense  of 
decreases  in  DoD  funding.50  Former  S/CRS  director  Carlos  Pascual  acknowledged  the 
multi-million  dollar  sum  required  is  “a  huge  number  in  the  civilian  budget.  [But]  a  tiny 
number  when  you  think  about  the  broad  issues  that  are  at  stake.”51  Senator  Richard 
Lugar,  whose  bill  established  S/CRS,  believes  the  proposed  deployable  civilian  corps 
would  be  a  “force  multiplier... with  the  authority  and  training  to  take  broad  operational 
responsibility  for  stability  missions.”52 

DoS  expects  to  use  the  $249  million  it  requested  for  its  Civilian  Stabilization 
Initiative  to  “create  a  civilian  counterpart  to  the  U.S.  military,  ready  and  capable  to 
stabilize  countries  in  the  transition  from  war  to  peace.”53  DoS  conducted  extensive 
coordination  with  15  other  U.S.  departments  and  agencies  and  international  partners 
with  similar  desired  capabilities  as  well  as  an  “analysis  of  recent  USG  experiences  in 
Haiti,  East  Timor,  Afghanistan,  and  Iraq”  in  arriving  at  its  budget  request.54  Full  and 
continued  funding  of  the  CSI  will  provide  for  the  approximately  1 , 1 00  permanent  or 
reserve  responders  DoS  expects  to  need  to  meet  all  its  requirements  in  fiscal  year  2009 
as  well  as  “the  civilian  resources  required  to  meet  stabilization  challenges  of  the  next 
decade  and  beyond.”55  When  the  potential  impact  of  a  DoS  capability  to  be  on  site  with 
the  requisite  expertise  and  capacity  to  coordinate  and  execute  all  the  non-security 
related  tasks  required  at  the  onset  of  Phase  IV  operations  is  compared  to  the  relatively 
modest  sum  requested  to  make  it  happen,  the  decision  to  fund  S/CRS  seems  to  be  a 
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no-brainer.  Although  military  forces  and  dollars  are  currently  stretched  very  thin,  if 
necessary,  DoD  should  find  the  $249  million  requested  by  DoS  in  its  own  half  trillion 
dollar  budget  in  a  prudent  effort  to  improve  the  outcome  of  future  Phase  IV  operations. 

Reestablishing  Unity  of  Command 

Although  Joint  Publication  3-10  “Joint  Security  Operations  in  Theater”  states  that 
“Unity  of  command  is  fundamental  to  effective  security  within  the  joint  security  area,”  it 
goes  on  to  note  that  “the  chief  of  mission  is  responsible  for  the  direction,  coordination, 
and  supervision  of  all  U.S.  Government  executive  branch  employees  in  that  country 
(except  those  under  the  command  of  a  U.S.  area  military  commander).”56  For  a  military 
that  has  always  held  the  concept  of  unity  of  command  sacrosanct,  this  is  a  significant 
contradiction.  The  military  has  long  recognized  that  if  there  is  a  question  as  to  who  on 
the  ground  is  ultimately  in  charge  there  will  be  confusion  and  inefficiency  in  attempting 
to  accomplish  the  mission.  This  was  certainly  the  case  at  the  onset  of  Phase  IV 
operations  in  Iraq  when  both  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  and  Multi-National 
Forces-lraq  operated  from  separate  headquarters  and  issued  separate  orders  that  often 
conflicted.57  Similarly,  in  Somalia,  there  were  at  one  point  three  separate  command 
arrangements,  which  resulted  in  at  least  one  organization  being  unaware  of  what  the 
others  were  doing.58 

In  complex  Phase  IV  operations,  “unity  of  command”  has  been  replaced  by  “unity 
of  effort”  due  to  the  political  sensitivities  of  putting  one  cabinet  department’s  senior 
leader  in  charge  of  another  cabinet  department.59  This  resistance  must  be  overcome  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  political  ends  with  the  military  and  civilian  means  so  that  clear 
attainable  objectives  based  on  a  sound  political  vision  can  emerge.  This  can  best  occur 
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when  all  lines  of  authority  lead  unambiguously  to  a  single  headquarters  that  uses 
combined  civilian  and  military  expertise  to  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  decisions.60 
Stakeholders  in  this  process  have  expressed  strong  agreement,  so  far  in  principle,  that 
civilian  agencies  should  lead  SSTR  planning  and  execution  before  and  after  major 
combat  operations  and  that  the  transition  to  civilian  leadership  should  occur  as  rapidly 
as  possible.61  For  the  sake  of  continuity,  foreign  area  expertise,  and  keeping  turbulence 
to  a  minimum,  the  chief  of  mission,  if  present,  should  be  the  first  choice  to  assume  the 
civilian  lead. 

The  Role  of  the  Military  in  Phase  IV  Operations 

NSPD-44  established  the  S/CRS  as  the  lead  for  U.S.  stability  operations  and 
created  the  Post  Conflict  ETM  of  individual  tasks  that  as  a  whole  can  facilitate  a 
country’s  transition  from  armed  conflict  to  sustainable  stability.  The  ETM  does  not 
assign  tasks  nor  does  it  convey  that  the  capability  to  carry  them  out  currently  exists  in 
the  U.S.  government,  but  it  is  a  compilation  of  what  is  thought  to  be  required  to  be 
successful  in  Phase  IV  operations  by  several  subject  matter  experts.  As  such  it  is  a 
“living  document”  subject  to  change  based  on  future  lessons  learned.  The  ETM’s 
greatest  utility  is  in  its  imposition  of  a  common  language  and  set  of  missions  all 
stakeholders  can  utilize  to  delineate  roles  and  responsibilities  in  Phase  IV  operations.62 

The  establishment  of  security  and  control  in  a  country  emerging  from  conflict  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  other  Phase  IV  operations  rest  and  is  clearly  the  sole 
province  of  the  military.63  At  the  same  time,  history  has  shown  that  the  establishment  of 
security  is  the  most  difficult  task  to  achieve  in  the  post-major  combat  environment.  For 
these  reasons,  when  the  military  prepares  for  the  stability  and  reconstruction  portion  of 
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its  full  spectrum  operations  it  should  focus  on  the  security  tasks  of  the  ETM  and  support 
the  other  sectors  only  in  a  secondary  role.  DoD  recognized  this  in  its  report  to 
Congress  on  implementing  Directive  3000.5  when  it  stated  that  “extensive  development 
activities  are  best  implemented  by  civilian  experts  with  the  support  of  military  forces 
focused  on  security  operations.”64  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  military  cannot  or  will  not 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  other  sectors  until  other  agencies  become  capable  of 
executing  them  or  that  there  will  not  continue  to  be  overlap  between  the  sectors  even 
after  the  other  agencies  come  on-line.  DoD  recognizes  this  as  well  noting  that  when 
“limited  civilian  expeditionary  capacity  or... the  ambient  level  of  violence  exceeds  the  risk 
threshold  acceptable  to  military  partners... U.S.  Armed  Forces  [will]  continue  to  develop 
capabilities  to  conduct  interim  stabilization  activities  beyond  the  security  sector.”65 
Nonetheless,  the  military  should  orient  itself  and  its  limited  training  time  and  resources 
primarily  to  those  tasks  in  the  security  sector. 

Other  reasons  the  military  should  maintain  a  security-focused  orientation  include 
the  resulting  incentive  for  other  agencies  to  increase  their  capabilities  and  the  reduction 
of  problems  with  humanitarian  operations.  Inasmuch  as  the  incentive  for  Iraqi  and 
Afghani  indigenous  forces  to  take  charge  of  their  own  security  is  retarded  by  the 
continued  presence  of  U.S.  forces,  so  too  can  civilian  agencies  be  disinclined  to  make 
their  personnel  and  resources  available  for  stability  exercises  and  operations  when  the 
military  continues  to  shoulder  the  load.66  An  announcement  of  a  DoD  policy  to  retain 
exclusive  responsibility  for  the  security  sector  while  assisting  civilian  agencies  down  a 
clear  path  to  becoming  fully  capable  of  assuming  the  Governance  and  Participation, 
Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Social  Well-Being,  Economic  Stabilization  and 
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Infrastructure,  and  Justice  and  Reconciliation  sector  tasks  would  provide  better 
encouragement  to  those  agencies  than  acceding  to  the  previous  status  quo. 

Conclusion 

The  U.S.  military  goes  to  great  lengths  to  anticipate,  plan  for,  and  transform  itself 
to  address  change  in  a  constant  effort  to  remain  “relevant  and  ready”  to  defeat  any 
threat  to  national  security.  In  order  to  “achieve  the  national  strategic  endstate”  in  an 
armed  conflict  in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner  that  permits  the  utmost  flexibility  and 
availability  of  the  national  elements  of  power,  the  U.S.  must  pursue  opportunities  to 
maximize  its  efficiency  and  economize  on  the  use  of  its  forces.  The  current  situation  in 
Iraq  has  opened  a  window  of  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  full  and  genuine 
civilian  agency  participation  in  Phase  IV  operations,  the  most  time  consuming  and 
expensive  part  of  military  interventions.  To  fully  exploit  the  opportunities  for  success  in 
future  Phase  IV  operations  the  U.S.  government  must  restrict  U.S.  military  involvement 
to  those  conflicts  absolutely  vital  to  national  security,  ensure  decisive  force  is  in  place  at 
the  onset  of  Phase  IV  operations,  fully  integrate  the  interagency  at  the  onset  of  its 
planning  for  an  intervention,  ensure  full  funding  of  S/CRS  initiatives,  reestablish  true 
unity  of  command  for  each  phase  of  the  operation,  and  allow  the  military  to  focus  on  the 
security  sector  of  stabilization  and  reconstruction  tasks.  Taken  together,  these  actions 
will  allow  the  military  to  successfully  transition  from  the  sustained  combat  operations  of 
Phase  III  through  the  stability  operations  of  Phase  IV  to  redeployment  in  the  most  timely 
manner  possible  in  order  to  be  better  ready  to  take  on  the  challenges  of  this  era  of 
persistent  conflict.  More  importantly,  implementation  of  these  actions  will  posture  the 
U.S.  government  as  a  whole  to  more  effectively  and  efficiently  execute  stability  and 
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reconstruction  operations,  thus  winning  the  peace  and  supporting  the  full  range  of  U.S. 
national  security  interests  in  the  turbulent  21st  century. 
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